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WHAT CHOLERA COSTS COMMERCE. 

BT EEASTUS WIMAN. 



The conviction seems painfully prevalent in many intelligent 
quarters that next year will witness cholera as an epidemic in the 
United States. The fear is entertained more as a supposition than 
as a positive thing, and if the expectation were universal it 
would make it none the more certain of fulfilment. Thus far no 
disease has yielded more readily than has cholera to preventive 
measures, and the control in the past few weeks which has so 
completely checked its introduction into this continent is a singu- 
lar and comforting illustration of what is likely to occur in the 
future. 

But the argument is urged that the germs of the dread dis- 
ease will by next year be far more generally distributed in Eu- 
rope than has yet been the case this year. The imagination 
runs away with the idea that these germs, still possessing the po- 
tentiality of disease, will imperceptibly find th-eir way hither, in 
articles of merchandise, as in rags, hides, cloth, needlework, fine 
wools, toys, and especially in clothing, of all which there is con- 
stantly a large importation from the continent. The expecta- 
tion that living particles of disease will last for months, im- 
bedded in articles of merchandise, seems unreasonable. When 
it is recalled that cholera is not contagious, even such a possibil- 
ity as the importation of live germs lessens the chances enormous- 
ly, for as it is only infectious, it can only be prevalent where the 
greatest carelessness exists, even if introduced. As compared with 
what has occui-red in New York harbor in the past few weeks, it 
would seem impossible to encounter greater danger, or to have a 
class of circumstances more adverse with which to cope. Yet 
through the exceedingly able administration of Dr. Jenkins, 
the State Health Officer, and his devoted staff of assistants, the dis- 
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ease has been effectually stamped out, for the time being. Noth- 
ing worse may now be expected to occur than did occur in having, 
literally, thousands of the worst class of emigrants from infected 
ports confined to the narrowest quarters of a ship, in almost per- 
sonal contact with hundreds of cabin passengers, with hardly a sin- 
gle case of cholera occurring among the latter. On the other hand, 
just so soon as the authorities got possession of the living cargoes of 
filthy humanity, among whom the disease was raging, the cas- 
ualties were reduced to a minimum. Indeed the whole history of 
the noble struggle in the Lower Bay of New York, by the author- 
ities, under the firm grasp of Dr. Jenkins, shows how effect- 
ually the dread disease can be stamped out, and ought to bring 
assurance that, so far as the future is concerned, there is little 
to fear. 

But in order that the public mind may be aroused to the ne- 
cessity of taking every possible precaution, it may be well to set 
forth briefly what might possibly be the consequences to the com- 
merce of the country should cholera find a lodgement in any of 
the great cities, or become epidemic, as it once before did, in small 
towns. The actual ascertainable loss involved and the monetary 
disaster that would follow are so palpable and enormous that it 
would seem as if there was hardly any precaution which should 
not be taken by the authorities, either Federal, State or Municipal- 
Justification for the most extreme measures will be found in the 
contemplation of the magnitude of the disaster that would occur, 
if the business of the counti*y were to be seriously interfered with, 
even by good ground for apprehension, apart from the actual 
existence of the disease in any considerable number of places. 

Perhaps a measure of damage to the transportation interests of 
the country might be found in what has already occurred to the 
great line of steamships hailing from ports affected. It would be 
difficult to imagine a greater calamity than, for instance, has oc- 
curred to the Hamburg line of steamers, so splendidly equipped, and 
gaining so rapidly in favor by their ability, large investment, and 
magnificent craft. It is true that other lines have escaped the 
vast loss experienced by this special corporation, and that by the 
patronage of Americans intent upon reaching home, in order to 
escape the possibilities of cholera in Europe, the receipts have 
been fairly maintained thus far in the season. But beyond all 
question, the earning power of every steamship company for the 
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balance of the year, and certainly for next year, from both sides, 
has been seriously affected. It will bv3 no exaggeration to believe 
that the gross receipts of the European steamship companies will 
be cut down at least one-third from what they would be if normal 
conditions existed. Unless perhaps the tide of travel next year 
towards the Columbian Exhibition swells the income, the losses of 
the European lines will certainly reach the above estimate. 

If the losses to the ocean-going lines are taken as a measure 
of the losses possible by cholera to the land transportation interests, 
should cholera become epidemic in the United States, some idea 
may be formed of the enormous disaster that would overtake the 
country. If, for instance, travel should lessen, say, twenty-five 
per cent., and the freight traffic diminish fifteen to twenty per 
cent., the railroads and steamship lines of the country would be 
most adversely affected. Yet such a contingency is not a remote 
one, if a universal fear took possession of the people. The desire 
to stay at home as the safest of places, the anxiety to avoid ex- 
posure and contact with others, the fear of change in water and in 
food prepared by strangers, would be universal, and it would be no 
exaggeration to believe that fully one-quarter of those who habitu- 
ally travel would cease to do so. Indeed that proportion would 
be a small one to be thus affected, for the number of buyers, sellers, 
speculators and tourists that can suddenly cease to travel, is in far 
larger ratio to the travelling public than is generally supposed. 
As to the question of freight and expressage affected by the 
presence of cholera, the estimate must be extremely vague. But 
if speculation were paralyzed, as it would be, and shipments re- 
stricted to the actual necessities of life, it will be at once realized 
how enormous the reduction in transportation would be. 

If the receipts of transportation were to be cut down twenty- 
five per cent., a financial disaster would occur of the first magni- 
tude. As a rule the surplus over operating expenses of average 
transportation facilities do not exceed twenty-five per cent., and 
it is with this surplus that interest, fixed charges and dividends 
are paid. If these were to stop, the extent of the calamity would 
be next to universal. Following this, however, would be the 
result that the entire monetary circles of the country would be 
most seriously affected. Not only would speculation be paralyzed 
and all new enterprises be checked, but even for the legitimate 
wants of business, the monetary accommodation would be wanting. 
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The loss of confidence would restrict loans, lessen deposits, and 
generally contract the policy of every financial institution in the 
country. The result would be an almost total cessation of new 
purchases ; and credit, that blessed hand-maid of commerce, 
would receive so severe a shock as to be for the moment almost 
beyond recovery. The results of this would be, that the earning 
power of banking institutions throughout the land would almost 
cease, and in connection with the investments in railroads and 
steamboat lines, there would be a cessation of revenue, almost uni- 
versal, among the class dependent upon dividend returns. The 
income of capitalists would thus largely sink out of sight, and 
with this also the ability to buy and pay for the articles, the sale 
of which yields a profit for the great rank and file of retailers, 
who supply the wants of those whose incomes are steady and 
liberal. These retailers, in their turn, would be unable to pay 
their obligations, much less to make new purchases, and would 
be seriously embarrassed, their employees and their families all 
sharing in the general disaster. 

It is true that the wants of the people would of necessity create 
a great exchange, and that production in manufacturing, agricul- 
ture and mining would go forward. But all these would of neces- 
sity be greatly restricted by the want of confidence, the lack of 
money and, the general limitation of demand that would unani- 
mously prevail. Even in country localities, in small villages, 
made up of small stores, the group that includes the blacksmith, 
the shoemaker, the carpenter, the saddler, the cabinet maker, 
etc., would be affected, and the result would seem to be universal 
in the shape of adverse conditions, should the presence or the 
scare from cholera be prevalent. 

As to the effect upon the great exhibition at Chicago, should 
there be present in this country even slight signs of cholera, its 
consequences, it will be readily seen, will be most damaging. The 
investment made in preparation, at Chicago itself, for this great 
event in the history of the new world, is sufficient to call for the 
most extraordinary measures for protection. But added to this 
is an enormous sum, in almost every part of the country, in the 
shape of expenditure for exhibits, while the preparation by the 
railroads and transportation lines, in anticipation of a great traffic, 
would swell the sum to enormous proportions. All this is at risk, 
in addition to the ordinary chances of loss, while the profit possi- 
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ble to be realized and the advantage to be gained by the success 
of the Fair, which would be interfered with by cholera, is almost 
beyond estimate. 

A survey, therefore, of all the interests likely to be affected, 
discloses a disaster of so great a magnitude as to call forth the 
very best possible efforts to prevent the introduction of cholera 
into the country. The events of the past few weeks in the harbor 
of New York, dramatic in their incidents, and so full of danger 
to the public welfare, will not have been in vain in the shape of 
an object lesson, if from that lesson be learned the absolute neces- 
sity for the most ample precaution, and the most liberal provision 
with which to avoid the approach of the pestilence. The justifi- 
cation for any measures, however extreme, seems to be found in 
these occurrences, equally with the possibilities that would flow 
from the introduction of the disease into this country. Perhaps 
no event could occur which would more vividly illustrate the neces- 
sity for a reform in the matter of immigration. The steady stream 
of humanity which has set in the direction of these shores has of 
late years perceptibly declined in desirability, increased in danger, 
and lessened in its claims to consideration. If it were decided by 
Congress that no more immigration should be permitted within the 
next twelve months, the action would seem to be almost justified by 
the danger that is incurred. The country would in a certain sense 
be the loser to the extent of the many millions which immigration 
is supposed to be worth. But, on the other hand, it would be the 
gainer by permitting its own people to do the work at remuner- 
ative prices, which these immigrants now do at starvation figures. 
The safety in the matter of health would be enormously promoted 
by the total cessation of immigration, though a step so radical 
could hardly be advocated. Nevertheless, the country at large 
would approve of a policy so sweeping as to effectually protect the 
health of the whole body, by ceasing to expose it to these foreign 
introductions. 

It will not be necessary, however, to go to such an extent ; but 
most thorough and exhaustive methods should be adopted in 
ports of departure for cleanliness and selection of immigration, 
and the heartiest cooperation of the various transportation com- 
panies should be obtained, by force if necessary, to limit the ar- 
rivals, not only to those who are desirable, but of those whose 
health, cleanliness, and antecedents are ascertained. 
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Precautions of an extraordinary nature should also be taken 
as to importations, and consular certificates should only be 
granted to well-established firms, which should be held responsible 
for the character of the goods shipped. It may be difficult to 
amplify and enforce rigid regulations of this character, but as 
will be seen by the extent of the disaster which threatens, and the 
enormous loss that might follow, there is hardly any precaution 
which could be taken by legislation or governmental interference 
which should not be made available during the coming year. 
There is happily less to fear, with watchfulness on all sides, than 
ever before. It is believed that there are numerous diseases in the 
country that are far more dangerous than cholera, yet the country 
survives these, and if but the same watchfulness and carefulness 
is exercised by the authorities of every municipality, every State, 
and the nation at large, the United States continue as free from 
this dreaded disease as it has hitherto been. 

Ebastus Wiman. 



